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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AND ADULT EDUCATION IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ALAN THOMAS 


Department of University Extension 
University of British Columbia 


To a professional educator of adults, a study of the documents’ 
and conversations on which this article is based reveals a surpris- 
ing situation. Librarians, with only a few exceptions, treat “the 
regular function of the library”, which presumably is the distribu- 
tion of books to individual borrowers, as though it were quite 
separate from the goals and practices of adult education. Their 
comments indicate a strong desire to accomplish more “adult 
education”, but at the same time they point out that the demands 
of the “regular service’ on budget and staff make such accomplish- 
ment very difficult, in some cases impossible. This ought to be 
doubly surprising, since it is not so very long since the book was 
hailed as a great educator, and its availability was assumed to be 
a guarantee of an education. 

Public libraries in Canada have been clearly associated with both 
adults and education since their establishment. Many of them, for 
example the Toronto Public Library and the Victoria Public Lib- 
rary, were Mechanics’ Institutes first and libraries second. That is, 
they were educational institutions totally concerned with adults, 
in which educational goals were accomplished at least in part by 
the circulation of books to their students. Can it be that the library 
has fallen prey to the confusion of means and ends? That the 
circulation of books to individuals, once a means to an educational 
end, part of a system of teaching and learning, has now become 
an end in itself ? If so, is this worth maintaining as an end in itself ? 
A consideration of the curious relationship between the library 


* MARY R. PAMMENT, Adult Education Activities in the Public Libraries of the 
Pacific Northwest, Seattle, Pacific Northwest Library Association Library Devel- 
opment Project, 1958. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION, A Preliminary Study of Adult Education in 
British Columbia, 1941, Victoria, 1942. 

Returns to questionnaire on adult education sent to public libraries in British 
Columbia, 1959. 
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and adult education might throw some light on the matter. Rather 
than match definitions of library functions and adult education 
(the latter is notoriously elusive when it comes to definition), it 
is more direct to tackle the problem on the basis of current specu- 
lations amongst librarians themselves. The result may provide a 
tentative definition of the library’s function in today’s society. 

A factor evident in both Mary Pamment's study and the report 
of the Public Library Commission, which may be more obvious to 
an outsider than to professional librarians who take it for granted, 
is the central role the library plays in the community. Librarians 
are apparently much more sensitive to shifts in community inter- 
ests and activities than are their boards or councils. Without excep- 
tion they are aware of the new demands being made on them by 
the community, though individually they may interpret them in 
different ways. This sensitivity is interestingly illustrated by the 
report of the Public Library Commission in 1942. Since it does not 
deal with the specific functions of the public libraries, what is im- 
portant is that it was made at all, and by whom it was carried out. 
It is a useful and unique study of existing agencies and activities, 
demonstrating a profound grasp of the significance of adult edu- 
cation. For the benefit of both librarians and adult educators, one 
paragraph is worth quoting in full: 

When H. G. Wells made the startling statement that the world 
must choose between education and catastrophe, the general assump- 
tion was that he was talking of the education of children. But chil- 
dren are not running the world of affairs, either locally or nationally. 
It is not the education of children that will save the world from 
destruction ; it is the education of adults. It is the adult who must be 
released from his prejudice, his narrow customs. His nature, outlook 
and habits must be broadened and ennobled until they attain to a 
civilized citizenship. This, and this alone, is the concern of the state 
in education.” 
The report closes with a recommendation for the establishment of 
a provincial Director of Adult Education, a recommendation 
which has yet to be implemented by the government of British 
Columbia. It is a project in which librarians and adult educators 
could perhaps find again a common cause, though this in itself 
would do little to reduce the confusion of goals from which we 
seem to suffer at the present time. Nevertheless, it remains a fact 
that in neither American nor Canadian communities is there an 
agency providing cultural leadership of comparable prestige and 
* HELEN LYMAN SMITH, Adwls Education Activities in Public Libraries, Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1954. 
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quality to that provided by the public library. 

Mary Pamment's study, useful because it includes British Colum- 
bia, uses a list of activities identified by the American Library 
Association’ as adult education activities separate from normal 
library functions. An indication of how slippery a subject this can 
be is that a number of librarians who professed not to be doing 
any adult education at all were surprised to learn that some of the 
activities falling under the term were regular functions of their 
libraries. They simply had not bothered to distinguish them. Of 
the sixty-nine libraries replying to her questions, she found that 
more than half were providing at least twelve of the thirty-seven 
services listed. A substantial portion of these activities centered 
around such programs as “Great Books’ and ‘‘American Heri- 
tage”, reading and discussion programs sponsored and at least 
partially financed by national agencies, for which libraries pro- 
vided space, initiative, and in some cases trained leaders. 

The responses to our questionnaire received from public lib- 
raries in British Columbia seem to indicate a slightly higher num- 
ber of the activities than the averages reported by Mary Pamment. 
With one or two notable and serious exceptions there is the same 
interest in extending these activities and in increasing the staff and 
budget devoted to them. However, there is the same anxiety con- 
cerning their relationship to the “proper function of the library’, 
and librarians are apparently finding themselves in the same per- 
plexing situation as directors of extension departments: Where 
do you stop? Since libraries are closer to their communities than 
the provincial or national agencies, the pressure to go in all direc- 
tions at once is very likely much more intense and difficult to 
resist. 

This may be the reason for the one response which indicated 
some cynicism about these activities, and maintained that the lib- 
rary ought to stick to its stated function of distributing books to 
individual borrowers and leave the rest to someone else. The other 
response of interest was that the library's function had always been 
educational and that there seemed little point in distinguishing one 
activity from another. Keeping in mind the evidence of at least 
past and present centrality of the library in the community, and 
the fact that the same community now has access to global infor- 
mation transmitted instantaneously by all the various electronic 
media and to relatively cheap reprinted books, such attempts at 
strict definition cannot be ignored. The role of the library as a 


* Op. cit., p. 3. 





kind of free retailer of one kind of packaged information perhaps 
does need some serious reconsideration. 

An examination of the activities both identified by the ALA and 
accepted by the librarians as denoting ‘‘adult education” provides 
some interest. These activities seem to show two characteristics. 
First, they appear to deal with groups in one way or another 
rather than with individuals, and second, they often seem to be 
associated with some form of communication other than books, 
such as films, discussion, and recordings. Mary Pamment reports 
two other interesting developments. In comparing her 1958 figures 
with a roughly comparable set obtained in 1953, she found an 
increase in the library’s service to adult education agencies and a 
decrease in service to leisure and recreation groups; secondly she 
reports that libraries were providing a greater number of services 
to a greater proportion of the total number of adult education 
agencies than to community groups. The first of these two facts 
seems the more important, since it throws some light both on the 
role of the book in the community and on developments in adult 
education. A great deal of contemporary adult education takes 
place in groups, and has been increasingly associated with some 
form of reading. At the same time the bulk of the society has 
turned to other forms of communication for information and for 
leisure time activity. The consistent reports of high demand for 
non-fiction suggest that television, among other things, has re- 
placed fiction in its major function of catering to relaxation and 
entertainment. One has to be very wary of underestimating the 
value of entertainment in its function of informing and educating 
adults. 

Perhaps it is a form of self-defense that has made so much of 
contemporary adult education so openly and formally associate 
itself with reading and books, both great and not so great. At any 
rate, judging from these figures, the activity seems to have found 
a natural home in the library. Perhaps, once again, the library is 
selecting a natural group within the community, comparable to 
the subscribers of the Book-of-the-Month Club or to Mr. Mudie’s 
carefully guarded subscribers in Great Britain. Mudie after all was 
the forerunner of the public library, and it was only the successful 

lication of novels in one volume instead of three or four that 
rought his domination to an end. But if this is so, what happens 
to the library as a community listening post? The decline of 
service to leisure groups, plus the evidence of some attempts at 
extension into film, television, and recordings perhaps indicates 
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the way the community is going. The library apparently has tried 
to capture the interest and support of these groups by taking up 
the things that interest them, but budgets and staff allocations 
have been slow to respond. In some cases these attempts have been 
regarded as public relations, as means only to securing attention 
to the real aim, the distribution of books. In this case the question 
of when to stop is easy, since the budget is carefully delineated and 
you stop when it runs out. However, this seems unlikely to succeed, 
since adults generally like to have their interests respected and not 
merely exploited. 

Finally we must return to ‘‘the regular function of the library 
What sort of image underlies the circulation of books to individ- 
uals on request? Is it, for example, an image of a person who 
chooses a book by himself, to read to himself, with no great expec- 
tation of finding some other individual with whom to share his 
reactions? This may describe the reader of the straight “how-to” 
book, but no library wants his kind alone. An extension of this 
image seems a somewhat insubstantial foundation for a major 
community service. The pre-eminence of clubs, small circulating 
libraries, reading aloud associations, and other groups to be found 
in the history of print seems to argue against the completely iso- 
lated reader. Are there perhaps hidden social groups among the 
library’s individual members who share and discuss their reading ? 
If so, what are their characteristics, and is this really just another 
form of adult education? Habits of learning are changing. The 
great increase in the association of reading with small discussion 
groups in contemporary adult education is a concession to this fact. 
Perhaps it represents an attempt to reinstate earlier habits, lost in 
large populations and the anarchy of unrestricted publishing. Cur- 
rently it is difficult to find provision for the solitary reader in con- 
temporary definitions of adult education. Let him join a club, 
attend a class, associate with a planned program over a period of 
time; and he enters the fold, but outside of these he remains only 
within the reach of his community and of the library. Will the 
library continue to reach him? 

Such reflections as these must be seen in the light of changes in 
systems of communication and education. The central concern of 
adult education in the long run is not with programs or institu- 
tions, but with the way in which adults learn things. We are aware 
that the introduction of new media of communication in a very 
short time has radically changed these ways of learning. We have 
become interested recently in the relationships which an adult 
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maintains with forms of learning over a period of time, whether 
they be reading, discussion, television, or other numerous possibili- 
ties, and the varying degrees of importance each one may assume 
in his life. For some people books remain the most significant 
single source of instruction, inspiration, and information; for 
others they never have been, and now never will be. Therefore we 
are tending to turn our attention to the varieties of learning and to 
examine the particular characteristics of each. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that the central community function of the library attracts 
us. It is necessary to repeat the fact that there is still no agency to 
compete with it, though if certain tendencies continue citizens 
will be forced to look elsewhere. 

What is needed most is not a book-lending service alone, nor 
some form of adult education alone, but a community center where 
individuals can experiment with all forms of learning. That is, an 
institution to which they can bring curiosity about film, radio, 
books, newspapers, and any other form of communication and be 
able to investigate and satisfy that curiosity. This does not mean 
merely to read about them as media, but to experience them in 
the same manner as they are now able to experience books, and in 
some cases prints and paintings. The book collections presently 
available to the public are not bad, though presumably no librarian 
ever feels they are adequate. Collections of other media are largely 
non-existent. There can be practically no adult education worthy 
of the name in the community without such collections being 
available. Thus it is not a matter of the library taking on some 
selected functions of adult education, rather it is a matter of being 
a good library, a source of the art forms most prevalent and influ- 
ential in its own community. Without the chance to understand, 
to learn how to learn from these various forms of communication, 
of which books are only one, the individual can hardly be expected 
to survive, much less become an adult. To collect and understand 
films, recordings, television programs seems a vast and difficult 
task, but their task must also have seemed difficult to the people 
who only wanted a source of free books for their citizens. If the 
library is unable or unwilling to undertake this task, we shall lose 
the cultural center of our communities. In the light of the fore- 
going, the present departures into “adult education” may be recog- 
nized not as functions separate from the library's true role, but 
as indications of what has been implicit in the library’s role from 
the beginning. Such a recognition should relieve the pressure on 
librarians, and make it easier for them and adult educators to 


cooper ate. 
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THE F.W. HOWAY AND R. L. REID 
COLLECTION OF CANADIANA 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA’ 





NOEL OWENS 
Northwestern University Library 


While many people know that the University has an important 
collection of Canadiana, few realize just what it contains, and there 
is a widespread belief that it is practically inaccessible. This 
article describes the origin and nature of the collection and the 
facilities it provides for research. 

The University acquired these books and other materials under 
the wills of Judge Frederic William Howay (1867-1943) and 
Dr. Robie Lewis Reid (1866-1945). These local historical schol- 
ars, close professional associates and personal friends, collected 
Canadiana with enthusiasm and discrimination for many years. 
Their bequests were supplemented by two further gifts of great 
value: some five hundred volumes from the estate of A. J. T. 
Taylor, and about eleven hundred items presented by the heirs of 
A. M. Pound. The Northwest Collection, a gift of the class of 
Arts ’31, is housed in the same room. 

As a result of these donations, the Library possesses one of the 
finest collections anywhere of material in its field. There are over 
ten thousand catalogued volumes on the shelves, worth a small for- 
tune at current prices. Quite apart from the monetary value, it 
would be almost impossible to form such a collection today because 
of the rarity of Canadiana and Americana. 

The area covered is primarily British Columbia, and to a lesser 
degree the Pacific Northwest and Canada as a whole. Although 
there is considerable duplication, the holdings reflect the diverse 


Mr. Owens was librarian in charge of the Howay-Reid Collection from 
1951-57. 
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interests of the donors. Judge Howay was an authority on the mari- 
time fur trade, among other subjects; Dr. Reid was particularly 
interested in the history of coinage and the local history of Nova 
Scotia. The Arctic, and to a lesser extent the Antarctic, are covered 
by the A. J. T. Taylor bequests. Mr. Taylor was a friend of Vil- 
hjalmur Stefansson, the explorer, who procured for him a large 
number of excellent books, in which he frequently wrote percep- 
tive and illuminating comments. A. M. Pound’s donation provided 
a very fine selection of Canadian literature, mainly in English, 
and notable for the works of Richard Haliburton (“Sam Slick’), 
Bliss Carman, and Charles G. D. Roberts. 

Although fundamentally historical, the collection has much to 
offer in other fields. Political history predominates; economic 
affairs are not as well represented, except in such fields as the fur 
trade and railway development. Substantial holdings deal with 
religion, Indians, voyages and travels, scientific expeditions, and 
the bibliography of Canadiana. The coverage is very full to about 
1900; thereafter it is less comprehensive, and the representation 
of current publications is highly selective. 

Among the treasures are several books distinguished for their 
rarity, value, or intrinsic interest. A group of friends of the Lib- 
rary presented the valuable set, The North American Indian, by 
E. S. Curtis, in twenty volumes with twenty portfolios of plates. 
The section embracing early voyages to the Pacific coast is rich in 
various accounts by Spanish, British, French, and American ex- 
plorers, notably Galiano and Valdes, Cook, Vancouver, La 
Perouse, and the crew of the ship “Columbia”. Numerous copies 
of Vancouver's Voyage are available in English and foreign ver- 
sions, all highly prized by collectors. Judge Howay’s collection 
on John Jewitt, “the captive of Nootka”, is apparently the most 
complete in existence. 

Examples of local “incunabula” are The Fraser Mines Vindi- 
cated, by Alfred Waddington, published at Victoria in 1858, and 
Lieutenant Palmer's Report of a Journey of Survey, from Victoria 
to Fort Alexander, via North Bentinck Arm, printed at the Royal 
Engineer Press, New Westminster, in 1863. Several autographed 
volumes have a special association value, such as Sir John Frank- 
lin’s Narrative of his second expedition, and Captain R. F. Scott's 
Voyage of the “Discovery”. The Canadian literature section con- 
tains an especially large number of signed copies. 

Serial holdings include standards sets of historical journals and 
a large number of short runs or single issues of titles such as the 
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British Columbia Magazine. Judge Howay and Dr. Reid between 
them left a useful set of British Columbia executive and legislative 


documents. These include the Crown Colony Proclamations and 
Ordinances, 1858-1871; the Laws of British Columbia, 1871, with 
Appendix; the Statutes, 1872-1940, with consolidations and revi- 
sions; the Journals of the Legislative Council, 1869-1871, and of 
the Legislative Assembly, 1872-1907; and the Sessional Papers, 
1876-1914. Among newspapers, the Vancouver News-Advertiser 
is neatly complete from March 31, 1887. Other early items are 
volumes of the Daily Victoria Gazette, the Victoria Colonist, and 
the New Westminster British Columbian. Local newspapers from 
smaller centres exist only in short and incomplete runs, but there 
are numerous special editions, and in particular a number of repre- 
sentative issues of papers published in the Kootenay mining camps 
about 1890-1900. 

The pamphlet resources are important. Among the bound vol- 
umes are several on the San Juan Boundary and the Riel Rebellion. 
Two very enlightening collections of political propaganda relate 
to the provincial election of 1916 and the federal election of 1935. 
Several volumes on railways and canals formerly belonged to 
H. B. Abbott, General Superintendent of the Pacific Division, 
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Canadian Pacific Railway, 1886-1897. The boxed pamphlets are 
a very mixed lot, ranging from common reprints to rare Canadiana. 
Some are gathered together by subject; the rest are arranged 
chronologically. 

Cartographic materials are considerable. The maps are stored in 
a special case in the Map Room of the Library. Judge Howay 
acquired many of them, both printed and photostat, in connection 
with his study of the maritime fur trade and his activities as a 
member of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. 
Professor Schofield, who taught geology at the University for 
many years, contributed a quantity of maps in his subject. Gifts 
from H. R. MacMillan have provided a number of maps and atlas 
sheets from the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. There 
are also several nineteenth century atlases of Canadian provinces 
and counties. In the field of illustrations, some two dozen framed 
pictures include a few interesting items, notably a water color of 
Fort Langley, circa 1857. Several hundred photographs and draw- 
ings deal with the history of British Columbia, and the work of 
the Historic Sites and Monuments Board, but they are of minor 
value. Judge Howay also left about two hundred glass slides 
which he had used for lectures. 

The collection has only a limited number of manuscripts. There 
are a few catalogued items, notably the ‘Log of the Caroline, Janu- 
ary 10, 1799 - May 14, 1804 . . .” Historical materials include 
several account books from the Cariboo, and a mining claims 
record book from Yale. One important possession is the only un- 
published journal of John Work, describing a trip from Fort Simp- 
son to the Queen Charlotte Islands in May, 1851. There are num- 
erous letters relating to the Hudson’s Bay Company, several of 
them written by John McLoughlin Jr., at Fort Stikine, just before 
his murder in 1842. Another file of papers deals with the adminis- 
tration of the Jesuits’ estates in Canada. Among the literary manu- 
scripts are works of a few local writers, such as Ethel Wilson 
and Earle Birney, and a voluminous special collection of the writ- 
ings of Roderick Haig-Brown, including handwritten and type- 
written originals, proofs, radio scripts, reviews, etc., which aims 
at completeness. 

In the related field of photostats and transcripts, Judge Howay 
made a special effort to obtain ships’ logs in connection with the 
maritime fur trade. An important example is the “Viaje” of Juan 
Francisco Bodega y Quadra, 1792, the original of which is in the 
Huntington Library. Another is a positive copy of the “Journal” 
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of the fur-trader Gabriel Franchere, 1811-1813, from the Toronto 
Public Library. 

In addition to the foregoing material, the collection contains a 
considerable bulk of miscellaneous papers. They are not yet sorted 
or available for consultation. More recent accessions include files 
relating to Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, to the fishing industry of 
British Columbia, and to Senator G. G. McGeer. All of these 
papers are subject to special restrictions. 

The use of this wealth of material is governed by certain condi- 
tions imposed by the donors to ensure its continued preservation 
and use. These require that the collection be housed separately, 
be marked distinctively, and be used only by senior and graduate 
students and by such “accredited historical and other scholars” as 
the University Librarian may admit. Pertinent materials in the 
general collections must be consulted before access to the Howay- 
Reid Collection is given. Needless to say, the books may not be 
made available to fill undergraduate class assignments. 

In accordance with these stipulations, the Howay-Reid materials 
are shelved in a special room and are distinguished by bookplates 
identifying the donors. Since this is both a rare book and reference 
library, no books may be taken from the room or be used in inter- 
library loan. There are the normal requirements that pencils rather 
than ink be used in taking notes and that the necessary precautions 
be taken in handling materials. Use must be under the supervision 
of the University Librarian or his deputy. 

Since the accession of the Howay and Reid libraries in 1943 
and 1945, the collection has been continuously enlarged. It has 
been supplemented recently by major acquisitions in the field of 
French Canada, by the purchase of the Thomas Murray collection, 
and by important gifts of materials and funds from Dr. H. R. 
MacMillan, Mr. Walter Koerner, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ingledow, 
the Men’s Canadian Club of Vancouver, and other sources. With 
the completion of the new south wing of the Library building in 
September, 1960, many of these resources will be fitted together 
into a new Division of Special Collections, of which the Howay 
and Reid libraries will be one of the most special and significant 
individual parts. There, for the first time, the collection will be 
appropriately housed under optimum conditions for conservation 
and use, and will be available during more liberal hours than now 
obtain, in a setting which befits both the importance of the two 
bequests and the educational and research use which they have 
always served. 
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PNLA Library Development Project Studies 





EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP IN 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
An Interpretation of the Carnovsky Report 


SAM ROTHSTEIN 
Assistant Librarian, University of British Columbia 


“Provocative” is not much of an adjective any more, but if it 
could somehow be restored to its former strength, it would serve 
admirably to describe Dr. Leon Carnovsky’s study on education 
for librarianship in the Pacific Northwest. Most of the other 
reports in the PNLA Library Development Project series serve 
chiefly to reinforce our convictions, but Carnovsky’s disputes them 
and may well upset them. It is always easy to read, but often hard 
to take; it is both thoughtful and thought-provoking. 

Characteristically, the report relegates its few factual findings 
to the Appendix and begins with questions. The first is that fav- 
ourite conversation piece of coffee sessions: ‘““What is wrong with 
library education?” Carnovsky lists a dozen charges and easily 
demonstrates that many of these are ill-founded and mutually 
contradictory, but he does not thereby dismiss them. Instead he 
candidly admits that they add up to a deep feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion, chiefly centering on the triviality of the subject-matter and 
the failure of the library schools to screen out misfits before they 
are foisted on the libraries. 

Such faults are remediable (which is not, of course, to say that 
they are in fact being eliminated), but the principal difficulty is 
not. The library schools are most often criticized simply because 
they do not provide enough people to fill the jobs— and Carnovsky 
says bluntly that they can not. To be sure, recruiting drives and 
more scholarships will help, but the expanding city libraries and 
especially the small and rural libraries will still not get the num- 
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ber of people they want from the existing library schools. The 
central theme of the Carnovsky report is the serious and growing 
shortage of librarians and the urgent need for finding new ways 
of meeting it. 

The first solution is conventional enough—establish new library 
schools, and, first of all, at the University of British Columbia. 
Dr. Carnovsky by and large accepts the findings reached on this 
subject by the 1957 study, Training Professional Librarians for 
Western Canada’. He offers additional data which indicate that the 
one existing school in the region (at the University of Washing- 
ton) has not, in fact, drawn many candidates from outside its own 
state. He concludes, therefore, that if libraries in British Colum- 
bia and, say, Oregon, want more library school graduates, their 
best chance lies in establishing schools closer at hand. 

But will more library schools provide enough additional librar- 
ians? No, says Carnovsky, we must look elsewhere. And here the 
eyebrows go up. For he proposes three solutions that seem to flout 
the accepted standards of preparation for professional library 
work. The large city libraries, he suggests, can form training 
classes (Portland already has one) whereby college graduates 
would learn on the job, do junior professional work, and be paid 
junior professional salaries. For the smaller libraries, particularly 
those in the rural areas, he proposes the appointment of English- 
trained librarians without university degrees, and/or graduates, 
mainly from teachers’ colleges, who have received all their train- 
ing on the undergraduate level. 

What then of the view, a commonplace of our professional 
literature, that all professional library positions should be held 
by persons having at least a university degree plus a year at an 
accredited graduate library school? Unrealistic, Dr. Carnovsky 
would reply. And what of certification regulations — British 
Columbia’s in particular — which require a BA, BLS or the equiva- 
lent? Change them, recommends Dr. Carnovsky. 

Each of these proposals is presented separately and argued on 
its own merits. Taken together, however, they may seem to deny 
to the graduate library school its present leading role in educa- 
tion for professional librarianship. But Carnovsky goes on to sug- 
gest that they may actually enhance it. He envisages a more truly 
graduate character for the library school curriculum, one which 


* PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION, SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY EDUCATION, 
Training Professional Librarians for Western Canada; Report, Victoria, 1957. 
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would stress the study of “advanced” and “theoretical” topics 
such as censorship, legislation, the sc siology and psychology of 
reading, historical backgrounds and the like. By leaving to other 
agencies the responsibility for supplying staff for the “daily reali- 
ties of library work”, the library school can concentrate on re- 
search, the preparation of special librarians, and other aspects of 
librarianship that really justify its place in a university. The library 
school does not have to fear the growth of other training agencies 
because it should not compete with them. Rather it should become 
the top step in a ladder of library training, guiding and helping 
the training classes and undergraduate schools and, in turn, look- 
ing to them to provide acceptable candidates for higher education 
in librarianship. 

To this reviewer, these recommendations appear to rest on the 
underlying premise that librarians can and should be divided into 
technicians and professionals, with separate forms of preparation 
for each group. Carnovsky does not, unfortunately, spell out this 
theory, nor does he make much effort to demonstrate its actual 
feasibility in the current practice of librarianship. Little help here, 
except by inference, with the immediate questions that suggest 
themselves. For example, can librarians, who are still very far from 
commanding the desired prestige and pay for their calling, afford 
to run the risk of being confused with “technicians”? Are the 
libraries which are too small to afford the services of the library 
school graduate too small also to warrant an independent exist- 
ence? May not the librarian in a “one-man library” actually re- 
quire the maximum professional training ? 

For these and the many other problems raised by the Carnovsky 
report the librarians of the Pacific Northwest will have to find 
their own answers. It is customary and usually quite meaningless 
for survey reports to close by recommending the creation of a 
committee for the further study of the topics discussed. Dr. Car- 
novsky follows the custom, but his recommendation is more than 
formal — this report will give a committee plenty to do. “Provo- 
cative”, remember, means “‘to call forth inquiry”. 


The Joresoing analysis has been based on the “final draft’ 


which Dr. Carnovsky prepared “for committee use only’. The 
published version, due this autumn, may well incorporate some 
changes and additions. 
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SOME THEMES OF CHANGE 
The Naegele Report 


INGLIS F. BELL 
University of British Columbia Library 


The most important report in the PNLA Library Development 
Project series may well be that of Professor Naegele and Mrs. 
Stolar. They attempt to determine the librarian’s role — and only 
a firm grasp of his occupational function in the contemporary 
social structure will enable the librarian to act effectively. If lib- 
rarianship were old and established, like medicine and law, the 
report would be less a prelude to action. But librarianship is an 
infant profession, caught up in a transitional stage when books 
are multiplying more rapidly than the complaining Preacher fore- 
saw. The professional values required for control of this flood 
may differ from those previously necessary for the establishment 
of libraries. This is the authors’ theme. 

The older values were, of course, public service and a pleasing 
personality. Such an ideal was required when librarians had to 
convince citizens and their civic officers that buildings full of books, 
and trained people to manage them, were an educational neces- 
sity. But libraries, now firmly established and well organized, are 
confronted today with a new problem — how to control and 
make available the rapidly increasing masses of printed material. 
Professor Naegele and Mrs. Stolar believe that the old ethic of 
public service is not only outmoded but that it also inhibits the 
librarian’s progress toward his new professional goal: 


It is practiced in a bureaucratic setting, the “ownership” of which is 
public or organizational. As such, it must be governed by impersonal 
routines that, in turn, lead to time schedules and the notion of regu- 
lar hours. Such conceptions limit attitudes of ‘‘service” and facilitate 
notions of the library as a system of positions through which individ- 
uals hold ‘‘jobs’’. 
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The authors find that today there is a new interpretation of the 
old ethic of service. In their chapter “Some Themes of Change” 
they state that: 

In the past . . . the bond to one’s work was more clearly that of 
service to a cause . . . Today, the bond is the wish to be competent 
-e - organization that is increasingly the monopoly of a professional 

Professor Naegele and Mrs. Stolar strongly emphasize that such 
competence must be defined in terms of knowledgeability. They 
wonder “whether librarians could not become more engaged in 
red wma of intellectual work and accomplishment, rather than 
confine themselves to the management of its results.’ They believe 
especially that librarians must become specialized in specific areas 
of knowledge, that only in this way can they assume a truly pro- 
fessional role. The authors see that specialists cannot by them- 
selves cope with the multiplying mass of printed matter and that 
research will increasingly require participation by specialists in 
bibliographic searching. 

However, the report does not provide, any more than librarians 
themselves have been able to, a solution to the main problem 
which at present prevents any real progress towards this new 
professional role. Libraries have to be managed and it is the man- 
agerial positions which command the top salaries. There is cor- 
respondingly little incentive for a competent librarian with finan- 
cial responsibilities to become a subject specialist. Professor Nae- 
gele and Mrs. Stolar perceive the problem momentarily. They 
mention that if librarians “think of an enhanced future, it is 
primarily in terms of increased (administrative) responsibility, 
not in terms of more intensive and scholarly pursuits relating to 
books.” The subject is abruptly dismissed at this point. 

The report leaves the impression that Professor Naegele and 
Mrs. Stolar are not overwhelmed by either the training or knowl- 
edgeability of librarians. They quite clearly feel, as do the re- 
spondents to their questionnaire, that the programs in library 
schools are neither rigorous nor academic. Librarians appear to 
have little to do with the contents of books. They should receive 
a more academic training, know at least two languages, play a 
more active role in research, and, the report stresses, non-profes- 
sionals should be given more of the technical work necessary to the 
operation of the library, and librarians more time to cultivate the 
use of it: 
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Once perceived as genuinely qualified (in the sense of appropriately 
knowledgeable) in some area of knowledge, he stands a ia chance 
. . Of becoming a useful colleague who can remind the rest of us 
about resources which, for a variety of reasons, have bypassed us. 


The authors are strongly convinced that the new professional 
role of the university librarian should be one of specialization and 
increased participation in research. Neither they nor the general 
editor of the series, Dr. Kroll, foresee the future of the public 
librarian. Yet is it not the role of the public library also to produce 
specialists who increasingly take more part in civic and commun- 
ity affairs, supplying civic administrators and community leaders 
with the research materials necessary for intelligent discussion of 
civic and community problems? 

Professor Naegele and Mrs. Stolar were not able to probe as 
deeply as they wished into all the complex characteristics of lib- 
rarianship. The importance of their report lies, not in specific con- 
clusions, but in the areas exposed for investigation. In the short 
space of three months, with limited funds and a sampling of only 
fifty librarians, they have produced a sourcebook rich in sugges- 
tions for future selective studies. 
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New books for Fall..... 


Cold Adventure 


By Violet Ingaldson $2.95 


A lively action-packed story of Lake Winnipeg's ice fisher- 
men. For boys and girls 11 to 15. 


Story About Life In Story About Treasures 


the Seven Seas of the Seven Seas 


Illustrated Illustrated 
by Wilfrid Bronson by Jules Gotlieb 


By PETER FREUCHEN 


Peter Freuchen has drawn on his vast knowledge of nautical 
fact and legend and on his personal experiences in these 


books about the Seven Seas. Here are two informative and 
entertaining books for boys and girls from 9 to 12, with 
illustrations in black and white on every page by two artists 


of distinction. 
$4.00 each 


ADVENTURES IN MAKING 


Romance of Crafts Around the World 


By Seon Manley Ages 10 and Up $4.50 


This new book by the author of a TEEN-AGE TREASURY 
FOR GIRLS awakens the imagination and inspires young 
people to discover and enjoy the craftsmanship and beauty of 
yesterday and today. 
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The Lost Europeans 
By Emanuel Litvinoff $4.25 


A novel that evokes all the flavor of Berlin in its desperate 
effort to recapture the gaiety of the nineteen twenties, all the 
suspense of its situation in the world today. 


Encyclopedia of Concert Music 
By David Ewen $8.75 


Based on years of special research and a life-time devoted to 
musical scholarship, this book is an indispensable handbook 
for the layman interested in developing and expanding his 
knowledge and understanding of music. 


Travel and Tourism Encyclopaedia 
By H. Pearce Sales $12.50 


Undoubtedly the most comprehensive work of its kind. Com- 
pletely authoritative, it has been inspired by the Institute of 
Travel Agents, and compiled and edited by H. Pearce Sales 
of Travel World. 


Tue 
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JOHN CORNISH | 
Satirist in a Provincial Landscape 


M. W. STEINBERG 
Department of English, University of British Columbia 


The common opinion that Canadian novelists, like most Cana- 
dians, take themselves and their society too seriously has been 
challenged by the two novels written by John Cornish, The Pro- 
vincials and Olga. Mr. Cornish is a graduate of British Columbia 
private schools, where, according to one reviewer, he was edu- 
cated in cricket and bird-watching, and of the University of British 
Columbia, where his training in the Arts was broader. In both 
novels he has drawn on his personal experience and created situa- 
tions in British Columbia settings. In the former story he has 
presented, for the most part satirically, contemporaries or slight 
modifications of actual people. Despite closeness to his material, 
Mr. Cornish has managed to maintain a remarkable degree of 
detachment enabling him to achieve an effect of comic irony. 

The Provincials is a social satire concerned with a segment of 
society seldom treated by Canadian writers — the so-called high 
society in a Canadian city. Apart from the hero, the son of a frus- 
trated but snobbish English professor, the central characters are a 
dominating tycoon, his active, variedly eccentric family, and their 
associates. Although some of the satire is presented seriously— 
as the portrait of the power-driven young executives in the Dun- 
seith industrial empire, or the exploitation of the unemployed by 
some of their leaders — most of it, and certainly the best of it, is 
in a comic vein. The satiric force in the description of private 
school education is enhanced rather than weakened by the casual, 
tongue-in-cheek manner in which the incompetent masters and 
their absurd educational practices are revealed. Because of the 
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author’s restraint, the comedy in these scenes is even more effective 
than the delightful description of the cultural pretenses and pur- 
suits of Mrs. Dunseith and her fellow provincials. 

The comedy in The Provincials, however, is not exclusively 
satiric. One of the most amusing episodes in the novel is the elab- 
orate and highly imaginative scene on Grouse Mountain where 
the hero is accidentally the victim of seduction-bent Bunty, the 
busty, favourite daughter of the timber magnate. Much incidental 
comedy stems from the narrator's observations on the minor char- 
acters. Their limitations, as revealed in the comment, often add a 
touch of pathos to the humour. The description of the “small and 
brittle and busy’ Miss Pickins, the Dunseith’s English nanny, 
illustrates well Mr. Cornish’s ability in this regard: 


Miss Pickins suspended point work for the duration, to knit Bala- 
klava helmets in Air Force blue. She knitted Balaklavas steadily from 
1939 through 1944 when, suspecting that her cold-weather specialty 
was running the blockade to Murmansk, she switched to e socks 
in Air Force dun. I suppose Miss Pickins remembers this change- 
over (the one break in the rhythm of her war effort), and not the 
Battle of Britain, not Pearl Harbor, not Stalingrad, as the turn of the 
war." 


In a review of The Provincials in Letters in Canada, 1951, Dr. 
Claude Bissell aptly remarks that Mr. Cornish “thoroughly enjoys 


himself in his world of absurdity and pretense, but he never gives 
the impression of satisfied superiority.” He succeeds in maintain- 
ing a detached, amused attitude towards his characters which be- 
tokens artistic maturity. He achieves the necessary distance from 
the events by casting the story in the form of a fictional auto- 
biography. The narrator is a perceptive commentator capable of 
conveying the author's critical intent, but at the same time he is 
not simply an alter ego. He is at the core of the action, a character 
in his own right, involved through his own weaknesses in the 
follies of the others, and for that reason not a harsh condemner 
of the pattern of life that he comes to regard as meaningless. By 
presenting the frivolities of this society through a narrator whose 
qualities of common sense and dogged, almost slavish, loyalty 
differentiate him sharply from the others, Mr. Cornish creates a 
contrast which heightens the satiric effect and makes more plaus- 
ible the action. 

There is a quality of artlessness in the narration, a sense of 


* The Provincials, p. 203. 





fumbling for recollections and a self-consciousness on the part of 
the narrator as he exposes himself, that tends further to establish 
authenticity. Many of the bizarre events are given a credibility by 
the author’s use of characters obviously taken from real life and 
very thinly disguised. In this sense The Provincials has a local 
interest over and above its interest as a story, and some of the fun 
in reading it comes from the delight in “spotting” well-known 
figures. This use of obvious allusion to local personalities does 
help create the effect of actual autobiography and establishes 
credibility, but it also distracts the reader from the story by making 
its appeal to our deep-rooted love of gossip. It creates a source of 
interest that does not stem from the people as people or from the 
situation. 

Though there are too many faces in the gallery of portraits, 
they are all strikingly depicted, albeit with varying shades and 
amount of detail. The two most effectively presented are Bunty, 
the Dunseith daughter, and Kenny Menzies, her devoted lover, 
who narrates the story. The portrait of Bunty, though semi-farcical, 
has internal consistency to the very end when she marries an 
aggressive, self-made lumber executive cast very much in her 
father’s image. The characterization of the narrator is the most 
subtle and complete in the novel. Even more significant than his 
own direct comments on himself and his relations with the Dun- 
seiths is his unconscious self-revelation which permits us to see 
the limitations of his character and the occasionally unpleasant 
aspects of his personality. Although he is more intelligent and 
reliable than most of the other characters, he has some of his 
father’s snobbishness and timidity which make him too acquiescent 
to the whims of his wealthier friends. The portrait of Kenneth 
Menzies is at all times rooted in reality. 

The structure of the story is somewhat loose. There are too many 
inadequately related episodes and the narrative style is at times 
quite discursive. But in such an incident as the tragic rattlesnake 
hunt by the schoolboys, the author achieves a sustained intensity 
as he moves unhurriedly and surely to the climax. 

Although the tone of The Provincials is predominantly comic, 
there are serious aspects that add a more sombre quality. The sec- 
tion dealing with the depression and the riots by the unemployed, 
for example, is grimly realistic, and the breaking-up of the Dun- 
seith family — the divorce of the elder Dunseiths, the death of 
Robbie in the war, the unhappy fate of Judd and Laird, and, per- 
haps, even of Bunty — is pathetic. Indeed, John Cornish has gone 
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so far as to call this novel a “tragedy with satiric overtones”’. 

In Olga, however, all characters and situations are presented in 
comic fashion. Despite the fact that in this rather brief novel there 
is betrayal and desertion, treachery and despair, and that the 
menace of the “purifying” fires of the Russian sect, the Little 
Brothers, is ever-present, the tale is one of the best examples of 
straight-faced comedy in Canadian literature. The complicated 
sexual dealings of the simple, amoral Howard Mercer are treated 
by the author with ironic amusement, and equally playful is the 
account of the relationship between Charles Bussey, with his 
wander-lust and never-satisfied sexual aspirations, and Marcelyn, 
his wronged common-law wife, who finds consolation in soap 
operas, soft-centred chocolates, and spending sprees. There is an 
element of satire in Mr. Cornish’s portrait of the Little Brothers 
as he depicts their hypocrisies — their promptness in carrying out 
messages from God, for example, that instruct them to burn a 
rival’s home. But even here the tone is one of ironic comedy. Thus 
the burning of Olga’s home is amusing even while it shocks, and 
the reader is captivated rather than horrified by the patriarchal 
Mr. Ewanochka, who serenely switches mailboxes so that the fire 
of the vengeful Little Brothers might be visited on his innocent 
neighbour, Olga, rather than on himself. Even the fat Mrs. Gom- 
bov, whom we first meet sadly weeping on the train, but later see 
hurrying with bucket of kerosene and oil-soaked rags in hand, is 
comic rather than sinister. 

Olga, the central figure in the story, is almost a caricature of a 
Russian peasant girl, brooding and self-analytical, always probing 
into the soul, her own or someone else’s, and scrutinizing motives. 
She is fond of reading novels by Dostoevskii, upon whose heroes 
she instinctively models herself. She thrives on despair until the 
end, when she wins the hand of Donald Harbottle, the son of 
highly respectable, well-to-do English settlers. 

Olga lacks proper focus; it is a short novel with too many 
centres of interest. Some episodes, such as Howard’s love-making 
to Doxie, the Nature Girl, in Lucy’s home, are implausible with- 
out the excuse of being funny. In general, however, if one regards 
Olga in terms of near-farce, one can almost excuse the rambling 
plot and over-complicated relationships. 

There is much promise in the first two novels by John Cornish, 
and there is also considerable achievement. We have in The Pro- 
vincials and in Olga social criticism without preaching, a wide 
range of characters deftly sketched in black and white, and, in a 
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few cases, drawn in full colour and rich in detail. Above all, we 
get humour that is pervasive, sustained rather than occasional, and 
sophisticated without losing exuberance. 
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LIBRARIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
PAST AND PRESENT 


A REVIEW BY ANDREW H. HORN 
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MAR JORIE C. HOLMES, Library Service in British Columbia: A Brief History 
of Its Development, Victoria, Public Library Commission, 1959. 82p. illus. 


Miss Holmes has, in this fact-packed little book, accomplished 
a work of heroic proportion and, in the doing, has performed a 
large service for librarians and library-minded readers. For the 
first time, the entire history of British Columbia library develop- 
ment, fom 1786 to the present, is displayed between a single pair 
of covers. Aspects of British Columbia library history and accounts 
of individual libraries have been brought to our attention in print; 
and the list of references in the book under review indicates that 
a good deal of historical research on the libraries of British Colum- 
bia has been done in one form or another, some of it available 
only in typewritten copy. The significance of Miss Holmes’ work 
is that it is restricted to no particular type of library, nor confined 
to a limited period. Moreover, the story has been told none too 
soon, because pioneers of library expansion following the Public 
Libraries Act of 1919 must by now, forty years later, be passing 
from the scene and taking with them their valuable reminiscences. 
Although she makes no special point of it—in fact the documen- 
tary evidence is more conspicuously cited — the flavour of Miss 
Holmes’ book suggests that she has known and talked to British 
Columbia’s library pioneers. Had this first general history waited 
another generation, it could not be quite the same. 

Following a brief introduction there are three general chapters: 
the first, a review of developments from the beginnings to 1919; 
the second, on the work of the Public Library Commission estab- 
lished in 1919, including its three branch libraries and its services 
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to correctional or other institutions; the third, on the three regional 
libraries which demonstrate the advantages of extended units of 
service supported through co-operative effort. Then follow in suc- 
cession: public library associations; municipal public libraries; 
legislative and academic libraries; special libraries; the British 
Columbia Library Association, from its founding in 1911 to date; 
and an all too brief conclusion; to which are appended a list of 
references, the official chronology of the Public Library Commis- 
sion, a list of the Provincial Librarians and Archivists, and the 
presidents of the British Columbia Library Association. This ar- 
rangement will facilitate reference use of the book through the 
table of contents. 

On the whole the treatment is factual and straightforward, un- 
derstandably rather skimpy in some sections, but unfortunately 
giving the impression of unevenness. Scattered throughout, how- 
ever, there are little elaborations on persons, books, incidents and, 
now and then, a fairly sharply implied criticism of attitudes en- 
countered by struggling libraries. These enliven the story nicely. 
The small library building at Fort St. John was built on skids so 
that it could be more readily moved and sold when permanent 
quarters were constructed. This is an example of the kind of detail 
which is not essential to the larger story, but which may be lost 
unless recorded soon in accounts of individual libraries. One wishes 
Miss Holmes had indulged in even more such details. References 
to parallel developments elsewhere in Canada or in the United 
States, or to influences from the outside, are very few. The import- 
ant thing was to get the essential record into enduring print, in a 
book which claims to be nothing more than a “brief history”. It 
is, even so, fairly bristling with facts — to such an extent that an 
index seems justified. Perhaps this feature can be added when the 
next edition is published. 

Library Service in British Columbia will be valuable to all Cana- 
dian librarians and invaluable to those of British Columbia who 
will, we hope, be prompted to extend and intensify their re- 
searches into the library history of their province. One hopes, also, 
that this book will find its way into the hands of many librarians 
_ in the United States because, if I am typical, and I fear I am, we 
are shockingly uninformed about Canadian library development 
in its historical setting. 
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Reviewed by Stanley E. Read 


Klanak Islands : A Collection of Short Stories, Vancouver, Klanak Press, 
1959. 79p. illus. 


I have just finished reading a volume called The Oldest Stories 
in the World, a collection of myths and legends from the cunei- 
form writings of the Babylonians, Hittites, and Canaanites, trans- 
lated and retold with great charm by the distinguished Hebraic 
scholar, Theodor Gaster. Here are the adventures of Gilgamesh 
and Enkidu, of Ea and Marduk, of Baal and of Appu, a simple 
soul who, when promised a son by the gods, “. . . rushed home 
as fast as his legs could carry him and, without stopping to take 
off his boots, jumped into bed and called for his wife.” 

Measured by modern man, the tellers of these tales were simple 
folk, and even simpler were those who listened. They knew noth- 
ing of Einstein, of Jung, or of Freud, nothing of atomic fission or of 
bacteriological warfare. But their tales are none the worse for all 
this. They treat of uncomplicated but great issues, they are straight- 
forward, they have strength mingled with charm, they entertain. 

The eight short stories that make up the slim volume Klanak 
Islands stand in strange contrast to The Oldest Stories in the 
World. 1 am not insinuating that the Klanak stories are all dull. 
Some are entertaining, and some are skilfully told. But, broad and 
large, they are complex and involved, they lack intensity and 
dramatic interest, and they are centred in the deep and sometimes 
muddy recesses of rather ordinary human minds. Here are no gods, 
no semi-gods, no heroes. Here — with a possible exception or 
two — is nothing that touches on universal problems or on the 
destinies of nations and peoples. Perhaps all this is inevitable in 
today’s world. We are a self-centred people, more interested in our 
diseases and our neuroses than in the beginnings of things and the 
fates of nations. 

The most rewarding story of the group is “Homecoming” by 
Henry Kreisel, a well established writer. He does focus on a deep 
and wide tragedy, one that is already slipping in between the 
covers of history books to be read by today’s youth with cynical 
disbelief or at the best cold objectivity. I refer to the mass exter- 
mination of the Jews by the inhuman Nazi overlords who held 
nearly all Europe in their grip less than two brief decades ago. 
Mr. Kreisel escaped from the terror that engulfed his native Aus- 
tria and, in this story, he recounts the feelings of a young Jew who 
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returns to his home town, drawn by the hope — the almost impos- 
sible hope — that his family, by some strange chance, might have 
escaped the tragic fate that had overtaken millions of his people. 
“But there was no house to touch, only heaps of rubble and bits 
of rugged slabs of wall set over the rubbleheaps, marking them, 
like rough-hewn gravestones.” The story is beautifully and tend- 
erly told. Within the few minutes required for the action (as well 
as for the reading) the tragedy of a people is seen in its essentials 
through the wracked emotions of the nameless, homeless home- 
comer. This is not only a fine short story; it is a sad, a melancholy 
commentary on the age through which we are living. 

The only other story in the collection with these wider over- 
tones is — perhaps — Dr. Marion Smith’s tale, “The Simple 
Truth”. Dr. Smith takes us back forty years and more to World 
War I, into the mind of a confused five-year-old child, Martha (and 
a precocious child she is), who debates within her active little 
brain problems of truth and untruth and the obvious inconsist- 
encies seen in the family’s:singing and talking about the holy sea- 
son and peace on earth, good will to men while at the same time 
encouraging her to distrust, even dislike, the little, cross-eyed, Ger- 
man girl who lives just down the street. Dr. Smith looks into 
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Martha’s mind with genuine perception, and after two or three 
readings my liking for the story increased. The dialogue is good, 
and the little central figure grows in dimensions as the action pro- 
gresses. I do not feel, however, that the work achieves the un- 
doubted unity of the Kreisler story and, for me at least, it lacks 
that final impact so essential to a successful short story. 

Robert Harlow’s ‘The Sound of a Horn” is a well told little 
tale of accidental adventure which overtakes an innocent Eliza- 
beth who comes out of the fog into a gathering place of prostitutes 
and “queers” which she has mistakingly taken for a somewhat 
more conventional night club. The action is dominated by the 
music of Pony, the man with the horn, who, like Dryden’s musician 
Timotheus “could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire”. 
The feelings of uncertainty, doubt, rising tension are well devel- 
oped, but the melodramatic ending is not, I believe, fully justified 
by what has gone before. 

“A Walk by Himself” by Jane Rule is a brief study of a con- 
fused, callow, somewhat dullish youth, caught in the tangled mesh 
of his own emotions, some the result of puppy love, some arising 
from academic failure, and some stemming from the harsh treat- 
ment handed him by a stupid, uneducated, coarse-grained father. 
The language of the older man is crude and brutal and will cer- 
tainly shock the sensitive reader. The author would undoubtedly 
argue that these crudities are a required part of her contrasting 
patterns, but I am not sure that the vileness of the father’s tongue 
is really essential to the portrayal of his character, nor that it adds 
anything to the mood of the tale. The climax unfolds neatly, 
though the marriage that lies beyond the story will surely result 
in no union of happy minds. 

The stories by Alice McConnell, “The Apricot Story’, and by 
William McConnell, “Love in the Park’, are written with com- 
petence, though I found Mr. McConnell’s style somewhat tortuous 
and I had some difficulty in discovering the story hidden in the 
words. Mrs. McConnell’s slim domestic sketch is much simpler 
and is pleasant to read, but it builds into little that is really exciting 
or memorable. 

As for the other two works by Raymond Hull and Margaret 
Mills let me be gentle and say nothing. 

In conclusion I do want to add a very warm word of praise for 
the venture undertaken by the McConnells with the Klanak Press. 
Not only are they providing opportunities for writers to publish, 
but their production standards are of high order. With fine design 
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and typography by Takao Tanabe, with good cuts and drawings 
by Herbert Gilbert, Don Jarvis, Bob Steele, and Ben Lim, and 
with more than competent printing by Morriss of Victoria, Klanak 
Islands is lovely to the eye even though its contents do not reach 
a uniformly high standard. 





Reviewed by Claire Sanford 


SHEILA WATSON, The Double Hook, Toronto, McClelland & Stewart, 1959. 
127p. 


Sheila Watson’s short novel, The Double Hook, is delightful 
reading, although its meaning is not easily grasped. It has been 
labeled an “esoteric gem”, which is misleading, suggesting as it 
does that this book can be “appreciated” only by a select few — 
book critics and professors of literature. On the contrary, The 
Double Hook succeeds both because it has philosophical depth 
and because it can be enjoyed without being fully understood. 
Sheila Watson is courteous to her reader; she neither insults him 
by condescending to elaborate, grade-two explanations about her 
characters, nor does she leave him in the dark. Each character 
exposes himself by his action — or inaction — and occasionally we 
are allowed to “hear” his thoughts. 

The setting, characters, situation and atmosphere are established 
in the first few lines of the novel: “In the folds of the hills under 
Coyote’s eye lived [there follows a list of the eleven characters] 
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until one morning in July . . .” She is writing about a handful of 
rather superstitious people living in dry cattle country, probably 
British Columbia’s sage plateau. Until one morning James loses 
his temper, and the old lady, his mother, dies “pushed by James's 
will. By James’s hand.” Hence the novel begins with a hatred and 
a death. But the book is less about the separateness of individuals 
—in a world, a nation, a living-room or a bedroom—and about the 
final separation, death, than what Mrs. Watson calls “the glory” 
in life; what the old woman fished for and would have fished for 
still “if the reeds had dried up and the banks folded and crumbled 
down.” Through failure, loneliness and their own defiant life-urge 
some of her characters glimpse that glory. Felix the fiddler, aban- 
doned by his wife, Angel, and their four children, plays to his dogs 
until he is faced with a crisis and has to act responsibly, to establish 
a link and involve himself in life. “This is my day!” James shouts 
at the old woman, striking her down. But he must first learn how 
to live that day, that he can not “catch the glory on a hook and 
hold onto it’’, that to live only unto oneself is inversion, non- 
involvement, death. Running from his mother’s ghost, he cannot 
lose it unless he learns his dependence on and responsibility to the 
young girl heavy with his child. 

Commitment, action, motion, is essential. This book expresses 
that motion by its form. Mrs. Watson's shifting point of view, con- 
centration on verb instead of adjective, accelerating repetition of 
phrase, and consistent return to a motif or theme suggest cycles, 
the rhythm implicit in life. This, combined with beautifully lucid 
and concrete images — “The earth fell away in hills and clefts as 
if it had been dropped carelessly wrinkled on the bare floor of the 
world”; “‘the air’s stretched like a rope” between a woman and 
her man — gives the book, which begins with a death and ends 
with a birth, its vitality. Here is mature, rigorously disciplined 
writing which demands the reader's full attention. But The Double 
Hook, unlike much modern writing, achieves a celebration of life 
despite a wasteland setting. This seems to me its contribution and 
the reason it will be enjoyed outside the classroom. 





Reviewed by Noel Owens 


BRUCE RAMSEY, A History of the German-Canadians in British Columbia, 
Winnipeg, National Publishers, 1958. 69p. illus. 


One of the most striking developments of recent years has been 
the growth of the German-speaking community in this Province. 
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Certainly in Vancouver the effects of recent immigration from 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland are conspicuous. Most of us, 
however, may not realize how early this element entered into the 
life of the Pacific Coast and how closely it is intertwined with the 
fabric of our history. We are therefore particularly indebted to 
Mr. Ramsey and the Vancouver Alpen Club for this contribution 
toward British Columbia’s Centennial Year. 

The booklet is intended for a wide public, and makes no preten- 
sions to exhaustive or definitive treatment. Instead, the author 
has drawn on his extensive knowledge of local historical materials 
to compile a record of numerous persons of Germanic descent and 
to illustrate their careers with anecdotes. In this way he has not 
only illuminated the background of such familiar names as Helm- 
cken, Laumeister, Richter, and Grauer, but also brought to light 
an astonishing number of others, many of them highly colourful 
characters. Our pioneer story would have been much poorer in 
incident without the Bavarian “Hurdy Gurdy Girls” celebrated in 
Sawney’s Letters from the Cariboo mining camps, or Captain Wil- 
liam Moore, the “Flying Dutchman”, who claimed the status of a 
British subject on the strength of his birth in the Hanoverian pos- 
sessions of the Crown. 
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Much of the material on the early period will be well known 
to anyone who has read the standard histories of British Columbia. 
For the years after Confederation, however, Mr. Ramsey has 
broken fresh ground with his account of the activities of the Ger- 
man community in the generation before 1914. It was at this time 
that the Germania Sing Verein flourished at Victoria, and the 
Deutsche Klub catered to the German merchants, brewmasters, 
and other businessmen who had been attracted to Vancouver. 
Within this group, none had a more spectacular career than Gus- 
tav Constantin Alvo von Alvensleben. Although the author dispels 
the wild popular misconceptions about this almost mythical char- 
acter, the truth was hardly less fantastic. This former Prussian 
officer, adventurer, and financier of genius numbered among his 
distinguished clients no less a personage than Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
It is entertaining to read of the diversions at the Luftkurort of 
Wigwam Inn under von Alvensleben’s ownership during the hal- 
cyon days before Sarajevo. 

Two world wars inevitably prejudiced the position of the Ger- 
man minority and led to friction with the rest of the population. 
The author supplies useful data on the unhappy events of wartime 
and on the resurgence of social clubs after 1918, with the compli- 
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cations ensuing on the rise of Hitler. It is-worth noting that the 
Vancouver Alpen Club, exclusively devoted to cultural pursuits, 
was able to survive throughout World War II — perhaps a unique 
distinction for German clubs in North America — and flourished 
anew with the resumption of German immigration. The size of the 
influx in recent years suggests that the German-speaking element 
will continue to play a distinctive part on the provincial stage for 
some time to come, before it is “assimilated” like its forebears. 

It is to be regretted that the author did not supply an index to 
facilitate the identification of individuals. Perhaps he will provide 
us later with a biographical dictionary of names, supplying data in 
convenient form for those interested in pursuing the subject. There 
is scope for much more work in this field, particularly in view 
of widespread concern about the “integration” of various linguis- 
tic, ethnic, and religious groups into provincial and national life. 





Reviewed by Wayne Suttles 


MARIUS BARBEAU, Medicine-Men on the North Pacific Coast, National 
Museum of Canada, Bulletin 152, Ottawa, 1958. 95p. illus. 


‘““Medicine-men on the North Pacific Coast were native healers 
whose calling went back in prehistory to that of shamans in North- 


eastern Siberia. For them, disease was caused by evil spirits, and 
its treatment consisted mostly of mystic practices devised to over- 
come these spirits and drive them out of the body of the patient.” 
With these words Marius Barbeau begins the latest of his compila- 
tions, this time of materials relating to shamanism. After a very 
brief introduction he presents a chapter on Haida carvers of repre- 
sentations of shamans and examples of their work, mainly in argil- 
lite. This is followed by an autobiographical sketch given by a 
Tsimshian shaman, a chapter on examples of shamans’ parapher- 
nalia now in various museums, excerpts from Swanton’s ethno- 
gtaphy of the Haida, three accounts of Tsimshian shamans re- 
corded by William Beynon, a chapter on the sea-beings believed 
to visit shamans, and, finally, excerpts from Jochelson’s ethno- 
gtaphy of the Koryak of Northeastern Asia. All of this is richly 
illustrated. 

For me two things make this book worthwhile — the photo- 
gtaphs of the carvings of shamans and the native accounts of their 
lives. Of all argillite carving, the shaman figures seem most genu- 
inely Indian. The scrimshaw, as Barbeau shows elsewhere, is 





largely non-Indian in both content and composition; the illustra- ~ 
tions of myths are Indian in content but not in composition; the 
argillite totem poles are only non-functional miniatures of the ” 
real thing. But the single figures of shamans seem to have much 
more continuity with the past both formally and emotionally. They. 
may be derived from similar wooden figures evidently used in 
shamanistic curing. Some of the argillite shamans are even remin- 
iscent of some of the stone bowl figurines from prehistoric sites 
on the Fraser. All of the native accounts are worth reading for the ~ 
insights they give into native ideology, but I found the first of the 
three Beynon recorded an especially dramatic story of the use of 
supernatural power. 

Aside from what can be inferred from these stories and gleaned 
from the excerpts from Swanton, the reader will not, I am afraid, 
learn very much about the fundamental concepts of Haida or 
Tsimshian shamanism. Barbeau’s own analysis does not seem to 
go much beyond his first two sentences. He does not even intro- 
duce the reader to the shaman’s distinction between disease caused 
by an intrusive spirit or object and that caused by loss of the soul. 
His failure to mention soul-loss as a cause of disease in native 
medical theory is especially surprising, since he gives illustrations 
of gadgets sometimes identified as “soul-catchers”, and since other _ 
ethnologists have cited shamans’ soul-recovery methods as evidence 
of contact with Northeastern Asia — something which Barbeau 
has often tried to demonstrate with less acceptable evidence. The 
serious reader had better go to the original Swanton and especially 
to Boas’s Tsimshian Mythology for more direct contact with 
native culture. 
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